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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE—THE NEW 
PROPOSALS. 


HEN the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference resumes 
its sessions on January 23rd, it will be dealing with a 
situation different in essential respects from that 
obtaining at the time of its adjournment in November last. Since 
then three developments have occurred which should result in 
giving the Conference a fresh stimulus to action, and which certainly 
confront it with new problems to solve. The most important of 
these developments is the acceptance by the German Government, 
on December 11th, of the formula drawn up by the five Powers" 
embodying the recognition of the German claim to equality of 
status in armaments, since this means that the German delegation 
returns to the Conference. The other developments are, the 
declaration of British policy and statement of proposals for disarma- 
ment, explained in a speech to the Bureau of the Conference by 
Sir John Simon on November 17th,* and the proposals of the 
Japanese Government, communicated to the delegates at Geneva 
on December 11th last.* 

The history of the attempts to devise a formula which would 
satisfy the German claim was outlined in an article in the Bulletin 
of November 24th, 1932 (Vol. IX, No. 11) in which the views of 
the British Government on this question were set out in detail. 
It therefore remains now only to describe the terms of the declaration 
as finally drafted and accepted by the German Government. 


The representatives of the five Powers devoted nearly all their 
time at the end of November and the first part of December to 
conversations aiming at reaching a formula which would reconcile 
German claims and French security demands ; Baron von Neurath 
was fortunately able to be in Geneva towards the end of November 
to represent his Government at the meetings of the Council, and he 
had several discussions with Sir John Simon and with the American 
representative, Mr. Norman Davis. On December 3rd, Mr. 
MacDonald and M. Herriot both arrived in Geneva and at once 
informal discussions began, presided over by the British Prime 
Minister, in which M. Paul-Boncour and Baron Aloisi also took part. 


When the British and French Premiers left again for their 
own countries on December 6th, the stage had been reached that 
the German claim to equality of rights was to be admitted, “‘ within 
a system which provided security for all nations.’”” This French- 
inspired phrase needed some clarification and amplification, in the 
view of the German delegation, and Baron von Neurath asked for 
a reply to two questions before deciding to recommend acceptance 





(1) These were Great Britain, France, Italy, the U.S.A., and Germany. 

(2) The declaration, including the Government’s views as to how the German 
claim to equality should be met, and the British disarmament proposals were pub- 
lished as a Government White Paper, Cmd. 4189. 

(3) Vide League Publications, IX, Disarmament, 1932, IX, 62. 
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of the formula to his Government. These were (I) was equality of 
status to receive practical effect in the future disarmament con- 
vention “‘ in every respect,’’ or would equality be only the starting 
point of future discussions ? and, (2) did the term, “ system which 
provides security for all nations” include the element of security 
that lay in general disarmament ? 


How the Powers succeeded in compromising with these direct 
questions will be seen from the text of the declaration, as finally 
accepted and signed by all five Governments on December 11th 
last. In the first part of this the three Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy 

“ declared that one of the principles that should guide the Con- 
ference should be the grant to Germany, and to other Powers disarmed 
by treaty, of equality of rights in a system which would provide 
security for all nations, and that this principle should find itself 
embodied in the Convention containing the conclusions of the Con- 
ference. This decision implied that the respective limitations of the 
armaments of all States should be included in the proposed Convention. 
It is clearly understood that the methods of application of such 
equality of rights will be discussed by the Conference. On the 
basis of this declaration Germany has signified its willingness to resume 
its place at the Conference.” 

The next part of the declaration concerned Europe only, and 
was not subscribed to by the U.S. Government. This read : 

““The Governments of the U.K., France, Germany and Italy 
are ready to join in a solemn re-affirmation, to be made by all 
European States, that they will not in any circumstances attempt 
to resolve any present or future differences between the signatories 
by resort to force. This shall be done without prejudice to fuller 
discussion on the question of security.’ 

The concluding part of the declaration was signed by all five 
Governments, which declared that ‘‘ they are resolved to co-operate 
in the Conference with the other States there represented in seeking 
without delay to work out a Convention which shall effect a sub- 
stantial reduction and limitation of armaments, with provision for 
future revision with a view to further reduction.” 

So much for the formula. It removes obstacles in the way of 
revision of the Versailles Treaty—it, in fact, supersedes Part V, of 
the Treaty, but as to whether it will clear the way to progress in 
disarmament depends entirely on the terms of the Convention in 
which the conclusions of the Conference are embodied. 


The British Government’s policy is clearly set out mn the White 
Paper presented to the Conference Bureau by Sir John Simon 
on November 47th, but in considering the application of this policy 
it is useful also to. bear in mind the statement made by Mr. Baldwin 





(t) That this “ solemn affirmation ”’ should be included in the Convention to be 
framed by the Conference was first suggested by Sir John Simon in a speech in the 
House of Commons on November roth, 1932. 
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in his speech in the House of Commons on November roth. Part 
of that speech was devoted to an assurance that no hasty action would 
be taken by the Government in respect of air disarmament, such 
as the acceptance of any scheme for international control of civil 
aviation’, and in respect of this the words he used were : 

‘“‘T am firmly convinced that, if it is possible, the air forces of the 
world ought to be abolished. But if they are abolished you have got 
civilian aviation, and in civilian aviation you have your potential 
bombers. And it is all very well using that phrase ‘ international 
control.’ Nobody knows what it means, and it has never been 
investigated. 

‘In my view it is necessary for the nations of the world concerned 
to devote the whole of their minds to this question of civil aviation, 
to see if it is possible so to control civil aviation that such disarmament 
will be feasible.” 

and he went on to say that whatever proposals were made, any 
scheme involving disarming from the point of existing relative 
strengths in the air was “a kind of disarmament which does not 
recommend itself to the Government.” * 

The manner in which the Government propose to get over the 
difficulty presented by the fact that Great Britain’s example in 
reduction of air strength has not been followed by the other Great 
Powers is an ingenious one, and is made clear in the Declaration 
of November 17th. Here it is first pointed out that the Government 
had already stated that they would be prepared to go to any length, 
in agreement with other Powers, to achieve measures to preserve the 
civilian population from the horrors of bombardment from the air. 
The abolition of bombing machines had been proposed, but this 
would not solve the difficulty, since all machines could be adapted 
for bombing, and what would be involved would be “ the entire 
abolition, by international agreement, of military and naval machines 
and of bombing, combined with an effective international control of 
civil aviation.’’ As to this comprehensive programme the attitude 
of the Government is that they ‘‘ are anxious to co-operate with the 
other chief Air Powers in a thorough examination into the prac- 
ticability of so extensive a scheme.” 

As a practical and immediately attainable measure of dis- 
armament they, however, suggest the following: (1) the immediate 
reduction of the air forces of the leading Powers to the level of those 
of the United Kingdom ; (2) a cut of 334 per cent. all round in the 
air forces of the world thus reduced, the United Kingdom included ; 

(1) The F.B.I., for example, in a protest submitted to the Government, said 
that the Federation considered that a proposal to internationalise aviation was as 


objectionable as any proposal would have been in the past to subject the British 
Mercantile Marine to similar control. 

(2) An assurance on this point had been awaited by public opinion in the country 
owing to the fact that Great Britain has dropped to fifth place in air armaments as 
a result of a policy of disarmament carfied out unilaterally, and has not even put 
into effect the very moderate programme adopted by the Government in 1923, 
but is at present 20 per cent. below the strength then considered as the minimum 


needed for this country. 
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and (3) a limitation of the unladen weight of military aircraft to the 
lowest figure upon which general agreement can be obtained. The 
figures thus arrived at should be subject to further reduction at a 
subsequent stage, so as to apply the principle of limitation by 
stages, which it is desired to apply to all forms of armaments. — 


This question of the need for proceeding by a system of stages 
is referred to at the beginning of the Government’s proposals for 
disarmament, in the explanatory note showing how effect might 
be given to the suggestions for embodying in a new Convention the 
principle of German equality of status. These suggestions, it may 
be remembered, conclude with the statement that ‘“ the United 
Kingdom Government, therefore, conceive that what is needed is a 
practical programme of stages, each subsequent step being justified 
and prepared for by the proved consequence of what has gone 
before.”"* It is pointed out that the conditions of the different 
nations in the matter of armaments vary widely according to their 
geographical situation and their responsibilities in respect of which 
their armed forces are required. Economic as well as _ political 
considerations have to be taken into account. Following the 
precedent of the Naval Treaties, for instance, time must be allowed 
to spread the cost of replacement where a nation’s armaments have 
to be adjusted to a lower qualitative standard ; in short, the final 
result can only be reached by stages. 

The proposals which follow, and those for air disarmament 
which have been described above, concern the methods to be 
applied in the first stage only. Briefly, the Government offers, 
in naval armaments, to limit the size of cruisers to 7,000 tons, with 
guns of 6 inches, and to abolish the submarine altogether. As 
regards capital vessels no concrete proposal is put forward, the 
position being that the Government “are at present engaged in 
seeking agreement with the leading Naval Powers for substantial 
reduction in the size of the capital ship,”’ and the statement is made 
that “‘ exhaustive investigation has shown that the arbitrary figure 
of 10,000 tons as the limit of a capital ship would fail to command 
general acceptance.”? Here the reservation is made regarding 
Germany, that the principle that the re-organisation of her fighting 
forces must be carried out in such a way as not to conflict with the 
limitation and reduction of armaments requires that any construction 
undertaken by Germany shall not increase the total tonnage in any 
category to which her Navy is at present restricted. 


As regards land armaments the proposals made are concerned 
with details only, since the land forces of Great Britain are already 
reduced, as far as numbers are concerned, out of all proportion to 
the responsibilities of the country. The Government accordingly 

(1) Vide Cmd. 4189, page 3, and the Bulletin of November 24th, 1932, page I! 

(2) Presumably the U.S.A. would not accept so small a figure owing to lack 0! 


naval bases abroad. France would certainly never agree to such a limit so long 4 
Germany possesses 10,000 ton vessels of the ‘‘ pocket battleship ’’ type. 
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proposes the reduction of the sizé of tanks to a maximum tonnage 
which would render them ineffective as weapons of offence, and the 
limitation of the calibre of mobile guns to, say, 4-5 inches, or 105 mm. 
As regards tanks, it is pointed out that the primary purpose of the 
large tanks used in the war was to break down and force a way 
through elaborately prepared positions. The modern tank of a 
lighter type, however, is only useful as a protection to infantry, 
and in a small voluntarily enlisted army like the British, ‘‘ constitutes 
an essential compensation for lack of numbers and a protection to 
human life which it would be impossible to surrender.” 


The Government’s position on the subject of guns is equally 
clear. The maximum calibre of 105mm. is suggested because 
that was the figure for Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Discussions at Geneva have tended to revolve round a higher figure 
of 155mm., but the advantage of fixing a maximum of about 
105 mm. would be that it would secure that any replacement or 
new construction of guns should fall within the Versailles limit, and 
so simplify the settlement of Germany’s claim. 


The Government accept in principle the proposal that a 
permanent Disarmament Commission should be established, being 
convinced that it is essential to the working of the Convention that 
effective supervision should be provided for, and are also ‘‘ favourably 
impressed ” by the Hoover proposals in regard to military effectives,* 
which they will accept as constituting a basis for discussion, but 


that is as far as they are ready to go towards acceptance of the 
American President’s scheme. 


One further point must be mentioned, as it is of particular 
significance in view of the German claim, reiterated by the 
Chancellor only last Sunday, that conscription must be re- 
introduced.* The British Government points out that if Germany 
wishes to be free from the existing prohibition against compulsory 
military service the numbers of men annually compulsorily given 
a militia training in the country must be deducted, at a ratio to be 
agreed on, from the numbers of her long-service troops. Again, 
the reduction of the term of service of these long-service troops, 
from 12 to 6 years, would be conditional on the number of long- 
service reserves not being augmented ; 7.¢., in that case, the number 
of long-service troops with the colours would have to be reduced 
from 100,000 to 50,000. The guiding principle must be that re- 
organisation of the German forces must not involve increase of 
Germany’s powers of military aggression. 


The above outline covers the whole of the British Government’s 





(1) The italics are our own. 

(2) The General was speaking at an ex-soldiers’ demonstration and said: “I 
wish to say once more that I consider universal military service as the aim for which 
we should most particularly strive. In this connection I think first of all of a militia.”’ 
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present position towards the work before the Conference when it 
meets again towards the end of the month, and the proposals of 
Japan must now be referred to. 


As already stated, these proposals, which covered naval dis- 
armament only, were communicated to the delegates on the same 
day as that on which the declaration regarding the German claim 
to equality was signed. 


The Japanese Government begins by explaining that it was 
submitting its views at this juncture because it had found that 
the proposals of President Hoover and of the British Government 
contained certain points with which it could not associate itself, 
and it then went on to say that in its opinion the guiding principle 
of the Conference should be “ to seek to reduce those forces which 
are aggressive in character and strong in offensive power, and to 
find a fair and rational solution of the problem in such a way as 
to meet existing conditions, giving due consideration to the geo- 
graphical situation and special circumstances of the various countries, 
so that the sense of security may not be impaired.” 


It is then suggested that, as it would not conduce to progress 
to have all the participating Powers taking part in the discussion 
of every problem, regardless of whether it was of minor importance 
or of concern to only some of those Powers, the general outline of 
agreements to be concluded should form the subject-matter of 
prior negotiations between the U.S.A., the British Empire, France, 


Italy and Japan; and that, in these negotiations a distinction 
should be made between powerful vessels, ‘“‘ which possess a high 


” 


degree of relativity as between Powers,’’ and less powerful vessels, 
‘‘ primarily necessary for defence and patrol services.” 


Two separate sets of agreements are envisaged; a general 
agreement, and special agreements. The purpose of the first would 
be to provide for qualitative limitation of naval vessels of all 
countries, together with a quantitative limitation, between the five 
chief Naval Powers, of vessels having great offensive power, and 
to fix the maximum tonnages for the smaller vessels. 


For the purpose of the special agreements the world should be 
divided into the Pacific, Atlantic, European and South-American 
groups, and the limitation of tonnages to be retained by a country 
should be agreed upon between that country and the others of the 
same group. In view of the fact that the basic idea of strengthening 
defensive power by weakening offensive power demands a larger 
sacrifice on the part of large Navies in comparison with that ol 
small ones, the former should be prepared to take the lead in larger 
reductions than the latter, and the Japanese Government considers 
that “it is absolutely necessary that, in effecting the reduction 
in the tonnages of vessels possessing a high degree of relativity as 
between Powers, such as capital ships and A class cruisers, the 
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above consideration of national security! should be taken into 
account in order that lesser naval Powers should not be disturbed 


in this regard. 

Submarines, it is added, are of defensive and not offensive 
character, and constitute an arm indispensable for the defence of 
lesser naval Powers, and the Government then makes its proposals 
for limitations of size and of aggregate tonnages, as follows :— 


As to size of units, the following should be the maxima. Capital 
ships, 25,000 tons, with 14 inch guns. A class cruisers, 8,000 tons, 
with 8 inch guns. 8B class cruisers, 6,000 tons, with 6-1 inch guns. 
Destroyers, 1,500 tons, and Submarines, 1,800 tons, both with 
5°1 inch guns. 

The aggregate tonnages proposed, as maxima, are the following : 
For capital ships, the U.S.A. and the British Empire, 275,000 tons, 
or II units each. Japan, 200,000 tons, or 8 units. France and 
Italy, 150,000 tons each. For A class cruisers, the U.S.A. and the 
British Empire, 96,000 tons, or 12 units; Japan, 80,000 tons, 
or 10 units, and France and Italy, 56,000 tons, or 7 units. For 
B class cruisers and smaller vessels the totals would be the same for 
all five Powers and might be fixed at 150,000 tons each for B class 
cruisers and destroyers, and 75,000 tons for submarines. Aircraft- 
carriers, it is submitted, should be prohibited altogether, as should 
also be the construction of landing platforms or decks on naval 
vessels. 


It will be seen that these proposals involve a slight increase 
in the strength of the Japanese Navy in cruisers, relatively to that 
of the U.S.A. and Great Britian, and it is unlikely that they will 
be acceptable to America, where any suggestion for lowering the 
existing maximum tonnage (35,000 tons) of capital ships is also not 
popular. It will, in any case, be interesting to see what kind of 
reception they get in the General Commission, when that body 


resumes its sessions on January 3Ist next. 
H.L. 


(1) It had been pointed out that to apply the same percentage of reduction to 
| large and small navies alike would impair the sense of security of countries with 
lesser navies, and this sense of security would diminish as the measure of reduction 
was increased. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Albania. 

January 11th.—A new Government was formed, with M. Evangheli as 
Premier and Minister of Justice and of National Economy. Jaffer Beg 
Vila was Foreign Minister and M. Dibra Minister of Finance. 


Argentina. 
January tioth.—Beginning of tariff war with Germany. (See 
Germany). 


Austria. 

January 4th.—It was announced (through the Bank for International 
Settlements) that the Government was prepared to pay the coupons 
of the 1930 loan in the respective foreign currencies of the American, 
British, Italian, Swedish and Swiss participations. The remaining coupons 
were to be paid in Austrian currency. 

January toth.—An agreement was signed in Vienna by the Minister of 
Education and by the legal representative of the creditors of the 
Creditanstalt. 


Bulgaria. 

January 15th—The daughter born to the King and Queen on 
January 13th was baptized into the Orthodox Church. 

The Apostolic Visitor subsequently made a protest to the Prime 
Minister, and intimated that he would refer the matter to the Vatican. 
M. Mushanoff replied that the decision to baptize the Princess according 
to the Orthodox Rite had been taken by the Cabinet, which had thought 


it its duty to act in the higher interest of the nation, which would not 
resign itself to seeing the Princess brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The Apostolic Visitor later had an audience with the King, to whom 
he handed a formal protest, but intimated that his protest in no way 
signified a lack of Papal benevolence towards Bulgaria. 


Chile. 

January 16th.—The Chamber approved the Government Bill for the 
liquidation of Cosach. The Minister of Finance explained that the 
service of the bonds issued by Cosach was guaranteed, The working 0! 
nitrates would be free and be assured of Government support. 

The Minister of Finance made a statement in Congress regarding 
Cosach. He said the Anglo-Chilean and Lautaro Companies would 
be able to continue independently, and the Government would sponsor 
(r) a national company, for the production of nitrate, which all 
other companies would be at liberty to enter. The shares would 
be apportioned on the basis of participation in the former Cosach Co 
but the old debts would be annulled, and (2) another national compan) 
devoted exclusively to trading in nitrate. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 4th—Eleven Japanese warships were reported to have 
arrived off Chinwangtao, and two British sloops were present to protect 
British nationals. 
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The Japanese Legation in Peking announced that the Japanese were 
ready to compromise over the Shanhaikwan affair if the Chinese were 
prepared to take that course. 

Chang Hsueh-liang issued a statement informing the Japanese that 
any further communications they wished to make must be addressed to 
the National Government at Nanking. He stated that the Chinese at 
Shanhaikwan were unable to remain passive in face of an unprovoked 
attack on the City. 

The Japanese commander was reported to have sent four proposals 
to Chang Hsueh-liang for a settlement, i.e. (1) No Chinese force 
to be stationed at Shanhaikwan in future; (2) The City to be regarded 
as a neutral border town, and neither Japanese nor Chinese forces 
maintained there; (3) Railway arrangements to be adjusted by the 
respective managements ; (4) The Japanese would not withdraw until 
these terms were accepted. 

January 5th—The Japanese occupied Pogranichnaya, after 3,000 
Chinese ‘‘ rebels ’”’ had surrendered to the forces engaged in clearing the 
eastern section of the C.E.R. 

The National Government handed a protest to the Japanese Minister 
in Nanking, demanding the withdrawal of the Japanese from Shanhaikwan 
and the punishment of the officers and men responsible for the attack. 
The right to claim compensation was reserved. 

The Japanese military authorities were understood to be demanding 
that the matter should be settled by the Peking authorities as a local 
incident. 

Dr. Yen’s telegram to the League Secretariat. (See League of Nations). 

Issue of statement by Chinese Embassy in London. (See Great 
Britain). 

January 6th.—The authorities in Peking despatched a further 3,000 
troops to reinforce the small body situated between Chinwangtao and 
Shanhaikwan, guarding the approach to Peking and Tientsin against the 
6,000 Japanese forces in Shanhaikwan. 

The Japanese commander issued a statement criticising the movement 
of Chinese troops towards Chinwangtao, “in spite of Japan’s warning.” 

The Japanese plan for a settlement was understood to contain a 
proposal that Shanhaikwan should be regarded as a neutral zone. 

Chang Hsueh-liang issued a statement (which was communicated to 
the British Government by the Chinese Legation in London) denying the 
report that the Japanese had presented certain demands to him for a 
settlement of the Shanhaikwan affair. He also stated that the Chinese 
authorities could not be held responsible for damage which might be done 
to British interests at Chinwangtao as a consequence of further Japanese 
aggression. 

_ January 8th—A Japanese message from Shanhaikwan stated that, as 
it was evident the Chinese were preparing to attack, the Japanese forces 
had entered Jehol Province. 

Japanese aeroplanes bombed the Chinese infantry, belonging to the 
North-Eastern Armies, which “ showed signs of intending to recover 
Shanhaikwan.” 

The Senior British Naval Officer at Chinwangtao placed his good offices 
at the disposal of the Chinese and the Japanese to assist in a settlement. 

Chang Hsueh-liang issued a further statement, to the effect that he 
was under the orders of the National Government; while ready to 
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compromise, the Chinese, he claimed, had a perfect right to move troops 
in their own territory. 

January 10th—A Japanese detachment from Chinchow occupied 
Chiumen, on the Great Wall, eight miles north of Shanhaikwan. 

(Chiumen was the “ gate” in the pass leading into Jehol, and the 
Japanese alleged that it had been used by Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops 
which had recently entered the Province, which represented a threat to 
the Japanese communications between Chinchow and Shanhaikwan). 

The Foreign Office spokesman in Nanking made a statement to the 
press denying categorically the Tokyo report that negotiations were being 
opened for a settlement of the Shanhaikwan incident ; he also denied that 
General Ho Chu-Kuo would represent Chang Hsueh-liang in any such 
negotiations. All negotiations would have to be conducted with the 
Central Government. 

January 11th.—The National Government informed the Legations of 
all the Powers signatory to the Boxer Protocol of 1gor that the Japanese 
had made unlawful use of the Protocol in occupying Shanhaikwan and 
stated that it would not accept responsibility for the consequences of the 
Chinese defending their territory against the Japanese. 

January 12th—A meeting of Chinese and Japanese representatives 
was held at Chinwangtao in the presence of a British Naval officer, to 
discuss the procedure for opening negotiations for a truce. 

January 13th.—According to reports in Shanghai, the Japanese had 
successfully concluded their main operations on the eastern section of the 
C.E.R. and the Sungari area. 


Egypt. 

January 4th—The Premier presented the resignation of the Cabinet 
to the King, on account of differences which had arisen between its 
members. The King asked Sidky Pasha to form a new Administration, 
which he did, with Nakhlal Pasha el Motei as Foreign Minister, Ahmed 
Pasha Ali as Minister of Justice and Ibrahim Pasha Kerim, as Minister of 
Communications. The Premier took the Portfolios of Finance and the 
Interior. (The change involved the elimination of the former Ministers of 
Justice, Foreign Affairs and Communications. The first of these had 
attempted to introduce reforms in the exercise of their functions by 
local authorities, whom he accused of abusing their powers, and had 
proposed the repeal of the law protecting officials against normal judicial 
investigations). 


France. 

January 8th.—In a speech at St. Aignan, M. Paul Boncour said the 
question of balancing the Budget must come before all others, since 
until it had been settled, nothing could be settled. He promised there 
should be equality of sacrifice, and in its policy towards organised labour 
the Government would act in agreement and in collaboration with that 
great force of modern times known as syndicalism (i.e., trade unionism) 

January toth.—The Minister of Finance reported to the Cabinet that 
the deficit in the Budget amounted to 10,541 million francs (£84,328 ,000), 
even after allowance had been made for the financial measures passed 
since the previous summer. He proposed to cover it by raising 5,453 
millions of new taxes and by reducing expenditure to the extent 0! 
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5,326 millions. He reminded the Cabinet that France had large sums of 
unemployed capital which would not come into circulation until the 
Budget had been balanced. 


January 11th—M. Chéron’s Budget proposals were unanimously 
approved by the Cabinet, which was understood to have accepted the 
principles that the Budget would have to be balanced immediately 
without recourse to borrowing, and that borrowing should not be resorted 
to except for the purpose of consolidating the floating debt after financial 
equilibrium had been established. 


January 14th.—After examining M. Chéron’s programme of financial 
reform at great length the Government issued a statement to the effect 
that the proposals had received its “ full and unanimous approval.”’ 

In a statement to the press M. Chéron said the essential point in the 
Government’s policy was to obtain economies through a reorganisation of 
State services. As this could not produce its effect in less than two years 
they were obliged to make a temporary deduction from salaries for the 
current year only. All salaries below 12,000 francs (£96) would be left 
untouched. A revision of pensions would be undertaken which was 
expected to yield over one milliard, and there would be a cut of 650 millions 
in the estimates for National Defence—300 from the Army, 150 from the 
Navy and 200 millions from the Air Force. 

The Premier announced that all the Ministers had accepted a cut of 
10 per cent. in their salaries. As regards new taxation, all direct taxes 
would be raised 5 per cent. ; a new tax on petrol was expected to yield 
400 millions, and increases would be made in stamp duties, and in taxes on 
alcoholic liquors. 


January 17th—The Finance Minister’s scheme of financial reform was 
submitted to Parliament and issued to the press. The document included 
a summary of the report of the expert committee of five set up by M. 
Chéron, in which it was stated that the deficit (estimated at 10,541 
millions) was only partly due to the economic crisis, and that the policy 
pursued for the previous few years was largely responsible. 

The Finance Minister also gave his own account of the situation. 
The public debt had suddenly increased since 1930 by 18,000 millions, so 
that a floating debt, ‘‘ with all its dangers,’’ was once more in existence. 
The sinking fund was within 30 millions (£240,000) of the lowest level of 
assets allowed by law. The principal cause of the unsound position was 
that the Budget was not balanced, and this in turn was due to an increase 
in expenditure since 1929 of 10,000 millions. There had, in fact, been a 
total increase in expenditure during the period under review of 13,000 
millions, and receipts had fallen by 6,000 millions through the remission 
of taxation. It was, therefore, the fault of the State itself that the 
finances were in so parlous a condition. 

_ The number of items on which economies could be made was strictly 
limited ; receipts could be raised by more taxation, or by borrowing, 
and the latter would only aggravate the problem to such a point as to 
make it insoluble. The fiscal system of the country no longer answered 


_ to its needs, and administrative reform was an imperious necessity. 


The economies in the defence services totalled 638 millions odd, and 
were to be secured by reorganisation without reducing the forces. New 
taxation was to yield 1,135 millions. 
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Germany. 

January 4th.—Herr von Papen met Herr Hitler, for the first time since 
the latter was refused the Chancellorship in August, 1932. 

January 5th.—The Government notified the U.S. Government that it 
intended to exercise the contractual right to postpone payment of the 
33 million marks due in respect of the U.S. army of occupation costs and 
of the claims of American citizens allowed by the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission. (Germany had the right to postpone payment 
on giving go days’ notice). 

The Institute for Market Research published its annual report. This 
showed that in 1932 Germany had made capital repayments on her 
foreign indebtedness totalling 500 to 600 million marks, as compared with 
2,400 millions in 1931. It estimated that Germany had earned a surplus 
of 1,100 millions from her foreign trade in 1932, and 200 millions from 
services. 

Herr von Papen issued a statement regarding his meeting with Herr 
Hitler, in which he said their discussion was not directed against the 
Chancellor, but turned “ exclusively on the problem of bringing the 
Nazis into a Government of National Concentration.” 

Later, von Papen and Hitler issued a joint statement that the dis- 
cussion dealt only with the possibility of ‘forming a great united 
national front,” and ‘‘ views about the Cabinet now officiating were not 


expressed.” 
Speaking at the opening of an East Prussian exhibition in Berlin, 
Dr. Bracht, the Minister of the Interior, said: “the situation of East 


Prussia is made intolerable by the frontier of the Versailles Treaty, and 
these measures (taken by the Government to alleviate conditions there) 
can only serve to tide over an untenable transition period, but can never 
represent a permanent solution.” 

January 9th.—Herr von Papen was received by the Chancellor, with 
whom he discussed the interview between himself and Herr Hitler. An 
official announcement said the conversation ‘‘ revealed the completely 
fallacious nature of the press statements about differences between the 
Chancellor and Herr von Papen which followed that meeting.” 


January 10th—The Minister of Finance reported on the Budget 
position to the Budget Committee of the Reichstag, and gave the estimated 
deficit as 2,070 million marks. He stated that the national debt totalled 
12,264 millions, while guarantees totalled 2,146 millions. The 1930 
Budget year had left a deficit of 1,190 millions, which had been reduced to 
770 millions in 1931 by a sinking fund of 420 millions in the Budget of 
that year, but 1931 had closed with a total deficit of 1,690 millions. 0! 
this, 450 millions represented a further deficit on the ordinary, and 
470 millions a further deficit on the extraordinary Budget. The Budget 
of the current year (ending March 31st, 1933) was expected to close with 
a deficit of 800 millions. 

The Government took action to deprive Argentine goods of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment which they had enjoyed since 1557, 
when the trade treaty was signed. The Argentine Government was 
accused of using discrimination against German goods in order to maintain 
its position in the British market, in that, since November 15th, 1932, 
certain Customs concessions granted to Chile (and: simultaneously 
accruing to Great Britain) had been withheld from German goods. 
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January 14th.—The Chancellor received Herr Hugenberg, who after- 
wards had an audience with President von Hindenburg. 

It was learnt that during the previous few days Herr Gregor Strasser 
had been received by the President and the Chancellor. 

January 15th—The Elections in the State of Lippe resulted in the 
Nazis increasing their poll from 33,038 (in the Reichstag Election on 
November 6th, 1932) to over 38,800. The Socialists also gained (from 
25,800 to 29,700) and the Nationalist and Communist polls dropped. 

January 16th.—The Chancellor received Dr. Kaas, the leader of the 
Centre. 


Great Britain. 

January 5th.—The Chinese Embassy issued a statement regarding the 
events at Shanhaikwan in which the Japanese were accused of destroying 
the doors of their own barracks in order to afford them a pretext for 
attacking the city. They had “‘ opened a few shots in the direction of the 
Chinese defence at 9g p.m. on January Ist and two hours later presented 
two demands to the local commanders; i.e., the occupation of the 
Nankwan station by the Japanese gendarmerie, and the evacuation of 
Chinese regular and police forces in Nankwan, as well as those in 
the city.” 

The Chinese refused to comply, and at 3 a.m. the police in the outskirts 
of Nankwan were disarmed and at 8 a.m., with the arrival of three 
armoured trains, a squad of bombing ’planes and 3,000 troops, the attack 
began. On the next morning, January 3rd, warships took part, and began 
a heavy bombardment, followed by an aerial attack, and several places 
in the city were set on fire. 

January toth.—The B.B.C. issued a statement announcing the settle- 
ment “on a friendly basis,” of the objections raised by the Polish 
Ambassador in connection with references to Poland in the broadcast on 
New Year’s Eve. The Polish Embassy also stated that ‘‘ as far as we are 
concerned, the matter is finished.”’ 

January 11th.—Preliminary trade figures for 1932 showed that exports 
were valued at £365 million and imports at £703 million, as compared 
with £389 million and £862 million in 1931. The excess of imports over 
exports of merchandise for 1932 was £287 million, while in 1931 it had been 
£409 million. Purchases of food, drink and tobacco fell from £417 million 
In 1931 to £374 million odd, and manufactured articles from £262 million 
to £157 million odd. 


Greece. 

January 8th—M. Angelopoulos, the Minister of Finance, resigned. 
(He wished to pay the 500 million drachmae required for the service of 
the foreign debt from the surplus—if any—and not include it in the 
Budget, as the Premier desired). 

January gth.—M. Loverdos was appointed Minister of Finance. 

January 13th.—The Premier asked for a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber and on this being refused, by 109 votes to 92, he resigned. 

January 16th.—A new Cabinet was sworn in with M. Venizelos as 
Prime Minister, M. Michalakopoulos as Foreign Minister, M. Kaphantaris 
as Minister of Finance, and M. George Maris as Minister of the Interior. 
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Hungary. 
January 5th.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. de Puky, resigned, 
and it was understood that M. de Kanya was to succeed him. 


India. 


January 16th.—Judgment was passed on 30 persons involved in the 
Meerut Conspiracy case, which after a preliminary enquiry in 1929 had 
opened in January, 1930. Of the accused three were acquitted, the rest 
being sentenced to pericds of transportation varying from life in the case 
of one, 12 years in the case of five (including Spratt), 10 years in the 
case of three (including Bradley), 7 years in the case of three, and five 
years in the case of five others. Of the remainder six (including Hutchin- 
son) were given four years, and five three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The Sessions Judge stated that from 1924 the evidence showed that 
the Comintern had been instigating Communists in India to active 
conspiracy, operating through the Communist Party in Great Britain 
and Holland. 


Irish Free State. 

January 8th.—Serious rioting took place in Dublin when an election 
meeting, addressed by a Cosgrave party candidate, was interrupted by 
organised rioters instigated by the Republicans. 


Italy. 

January 7th.—An exchange of Notes with the Rumanian Government 
took place in Rome, prolonging until July 18th, 1933 the Treaty of 
Friendship and Collaboration with Rumania, signed on September 26th, 
1926. 


Japan. 

January 4th—The Foreign Office issued a statement through the 
Embassies in the principal capitals regarding the fighting at Shanhaikwan. 
At the end of December Chang Hsueh-liang had ordered his army to 
move to Jehol, as well as to the northern part of Shanhaikwan. Despite 
repeated warnings “he had failed to comply with our desire not to 
aggravate the situation, with the result of creating a tense atmosphere 
in that region.”’ On the evening of January Ist, Chinese threw two bombs 
into the compound of the Japanese gendarmerie and fired 12 shots, one of 
which broke the window of the barracks. Two bombs were also thrown 
at the Japanese railway guards at Shanhaikwan Station and one at the 
Manchukuo frontier police. An arrangement to end the trouble was made 
between the Japanese and Chinese commanders, but this was broken on 
January 2nd by the Chinese army, which fired on a Japanese detachment, 
killing an officer. The Japanese accordingly attacked the city and entered 
it the next day. 

Statement by Chang Hsueh-liang and reported proposals made by the 
Japanese commander. (See China External Affatrs). 

January 9th.—It was understood that instructions had been sent to the 
Japanese commander in North China to negotiate a settlement of the 
Shanhaikwan dispute, but to demand the withdrawal of the Chinese two 
miles from the railway line. 

It was stated in the Foreign Office that Japan could not make further 
concessions in respect of the League’s efforts to find a formula for the 
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settlement of the Manchurian dispute. ‘‘ We do not ask the League to 
recognize Manchukuo,” it was stated, ‘‘ but we cannot accept anything 
implying that Japan’s recognition was wrong.” 

As regards Shanhaikwan, it was pointed out that the city was not in 
Manchuria, but was under the Tientsin command, and the issue would be 
settled with China under the Boxer Protocol. (Under Article IX, China 
conceded the right to the Powers to occupy certain points for the mainten- 
ance of open communication between Peking and the sea, and among 
these points were Chinwangtao and Shanhaikwan). 

The Japanese commander was reported to have stated that he did not 
intend to penetrate the Great Wall. 

January 12th.—In a statement made verbally by the War Office it was 
pointed out that Jehol was an inseparable party of Manchukuo and its 
Governor, Tang Yu-lin, had been a signatory of the declaration of 
independence (of February 18th, 1932). 

January 17th.—Government’s reply ve League resolution. (See 
League of Nations.) 

Note from Soviet Government re suggested pact of non-aggression. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 


January 5th—The Secretary-General received from Dr. Yen for 
circulation a telegram from “‘ the principal Chinese public organisations in 
Shanghai,” stating that Japan was concentrating troops on the Jehol 
borders in consequence of the League’s lack of decisive action regarding 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. Further procrastination would make ineffective 
any plan which might be reached later for a settlement, and they appealed 
to the League to take immediate steps to avert further aggravation. 

January 7th.—The Secretary-General circulated, at the request of the 
Japanese Government, a statement that Japan would endeavour to 
localise the Shanhaikwan incident by abstaining from any act tending to 
aggravate the situation, except in the case of Chinese provocation. 

The Secretary-General also received a statement from the Chinese 
Foreign Office pointing out that, in spite of all the League resolutions, 
Japan had been constantly extending the sphere of her military aggression 
and had now taken possession of the last strategic point south of the Great 
Wall, whence she was in a position to descend upon Tientsin, Peiping and 
Jehol at any moment. 

_ January 16th.—The Committee of 19 met to deal with the Manchurian 
dispute, and subsequently issued a statement confirming the view of the 
President of the Committee expressed on December 2oth (that the Com- 
mittee would not be doing its duty if it did not exhaust every effort for 
conciliation) but adding that it considered that if the procedure under 
paragraph 3 of Article 15 of the Covenant unhappily failed, it was their 
duty to proceed as rapidly as possible to fulfil the task laid upon them 
by the Assembly resolution of March 11th, 1932: “ to prepare, if need be, 
the draft of the Report provided for in Article 15, paragraph 4 of the 
Covenant.” 

The Japanese delegation had asked for delay, and had stated it would 
be in receipt of instructions from its Government and be in a position 
to inform the Committee of its point of view in 48 hours, and “ deeming it 
necessary to consider finally and as soon as possible whether it is possible 
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for the Assembly to fulfil its mission under para. 3 of Article 15, the 
Committee thought it necessary to accept this short adjournment.” 

January 17th—The Japanese delegation received a reply from 
Tokyo regarding modifications which it was understood had been sug- 
gested (during informal conversations in Geneva) in the text of the draft 
resolution adopted by the Committee of Nineteen. The Japanese 
Government was reported to be ready to accept the resolution, but with 
three reservations: (1) that no non-members of the League were invited 
to join the Committee ; (2) that the Committee did not intervene actively 
in the negotiations between China and Japan ; and, (3) that there should 
be no mention of any objection to the recognition of Manchukuo. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

January 1oth.—The tripartite preparatory conference convened by 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. opened, to consider the Italian Govern- 
ment’s proposal for a 40-hour week in industry. Delegates attended 
from 34 countries, and two sent observers. 

January 11th.—The spokesman of the French workers’ group stated 
that they were determined that a 40-hour week should not be accom- 
panied by any fall in the standard of living. 

The British Government delegate pointed out that if the Government 
imposed a national limitation of hours to 40 it would mean a period of 
industrial strife over wage questions, and the lot of the unemployed would 
not be assisted in any degree. He did not believe that a Government 
legislating for a 40-hour week could simultaneously legislate to prevent 
a reduction of individual earnings. He, therefore, opposed the proposal. 

The German Government delegate spoke in favour of a 40-hour 
convention, but he was opposed by the German employers’ delegate. 

January 12th—The Italian employers’ delegate opposed the proposal 
and produced data to show that it could not be applied to 50 per cent. 
of Italy’s workers. The proposal was quite impracticable, whatever 
benefits might be expected from it in theory. 

The workers’ group drafted a resolution laying it down that the dis- 
cussion should proceed on the basis that weekly wages should not be 
reduced by reason of any reduction of hours. 

January 13th—The British Empire Workers’ delegate favoured 
concerted world action in support of the proposal. At least 120 million 
people were affected by the problem under discussion. 

The, Belgian employers’ delegate expressed concern as to industrial 
developments in the Far East, and the low rates of wages paid in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

January 14th.—The Italian Government representative replied to 
criticisms advanced regarding the proposal. The object of an inter- 
national convention was to prevent unfair competition ; also, if reduced 
hours reduced the amount of capital put forward for investment, this 
would prove beneficial, as a check would be given to the movement 
towards over-capitalisation. 

January 16th.—The French employers’ delegate produced figures to 
show that the proposed convention was impracticable. A general 
application of the reform would only make competition more severe. 
An increase of costs would inevitably follow. 

The Dutch delegate saw no hope of success for the scheme, if only 
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because representatives of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. were absent 
from the debates. 

January 17th.—The general discussion concluded after the British 
employers’ delegate had contended that reducing hours and maintaining 
earnings would increase unemployment throughout the world. Inter- 
national uniformity of competitive conditions could not be secured by 
reducing hours on a uniform basis and leaving wages and other conditions 
where they were, as these latter were not equal. 

The Japanese employers’ delegate stated that competition between 
Asiatic countries was more severe than that between Asia and Europe, 
and Japan felt Europe’s and America’s competition more than Europe 
felt Asiatic competition. 

The Director of the I.L.O. suggested that the conference should go 
forward to ascertain whether the I.L. Organisation could not make 
contributions to economic recovery. 


WorLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE : 

January 9th.—The Preparatory Commission of the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference met at Geneva and began consideration of 
the agenda of the Conference. 


Persia. 


January 6th—In a statement made on his departure for Europe, 
the Minister of Justice said the Persian delegation to Geneva would 
not allow the discussions to centre round the cancellation of the oil 
company’s concession. The cancellation was an internal matter which 
foreigners, including the League, had no right to discuss. In the event 
of negotiations for a new concession being opened, Persia would insist 
upon Teheran being the venue for such negotiations. 

The Soviet Embassy lodged a complaint with the Government de- 
manding a cessation of the boycott of Soviet goods, which was being 
practised in northern Persia with a view to forcing a revision of the 
trade agreement concluded with the U.S.S.R. in October, 1931. 

January 8th.—The Minister in London was recalled to Teheran. 

January 12th.—The Teheran paper Jran published a statement in 
which a denial was given of the statement made by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company (in its statement of December 5th to its shareholders) that 
a preliminary royalty agreement had been reached early in 1932 between 
the Minister of Court and Sir John Cadman, and that this had been 
approved by the Council of Ministers in February. 

January 14th.—The Mejliss was dissolved, and it was announced that 
the new Mejliss would be opened by the King on March 15th. A General 
Election had been in progress since the beginning of December, resulting 
in the re-election of most of the previous deputies. 


Poland. 
_ January toth.—Settlement of incident in connection with broadcast 
in London on New Year’s Eve. (See Great Britain.) 


Reparations. 


January 16th.—The Board of the B.I.S. at its 28th meeting decided 
to renew its credits to Austria, Hungary and Yugo-slavia. 
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Rumania. 

January 8th.—The Minister of the Interior offered his resignation 
owing to a difference with the King over the personnel of the Chief of 
Constabulary and the Police Commandant. (The Minister had demanded 
the replacement of both officers, who held their posts by direct appoint- 
ment by the King.) 

anuary 12th.—The Premier offered the King a compromise solution 
of the difficulty, i.e., that the Police Commandant should be given 
extended leave abroad. and when the King refused, the Premier offered 
his resignation. 

January 13th—The King entrusted Dr. Vaida Voevod with the 
formation of a new Cabinet, to work with the existing Parliament. 

January 14th—The Executive Committee of the National Peasant 
Party assured Dr. Voevod of its support, and he accordingly formed a 
Government, with M. Titulescu as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. 
Madgearu, Finance; M. Mironescu, the Interior ; M. Popovici, Justice ; 
and General Samsonovici, Defence. 


South Africa. 
January 13th—It was understood that the negotiations between 


Mr. Roos and the S. African Party, led by General Smuts, for a coalition 
had failed. 


Spain. 
January 8th.—Serious rioting took place in Barcelona, owing to an 


attempt by terrorists to start a general railway strike, which was prevented 
by the police. 

January 9th.—Terrorist outbreaks occurred in Barcelona and other 
towns in Catalonia, and also in Madrid. Strikes were declared at Cadiz 
and Valencia. In Barcelona about 20 people were killed and many 
wounded. Fifty persons were arrested, and a large number of bombs 


were seized by the police. 
Outbreaks of arson occurred at Seville, and fighting took place between 


terrorists and the police. 

January 10th—The Government announced that martial law would 
be proclaimed in the provinces where disturbances of law and order 
occurred, and prisoners would be tried by military courts. 

General strikes began at Seville and Cuenta, and serious disorders 
broke out in Murcia province. 

The Government issued an announcement regarding the situation in 
which it stated that two features stood out : (1) The praiseworthy conduct 
of the general mass of workers, and (2) the steadfast conduct of the 
police, who sacrificed themselves for the rapid re-establishment of order. 

January 14th.—A number of exiled Royalists and others, who had 
escaped from Spanish West Africa, landed in Portugal and were 
allowed full freedom of asylum. 

January 16th.—A general textile strike in Catalonia, planned by 
Syndicalists for that day, was prevented by the police. A quantity of 
arms, including machine guns, seized by the authorities, were stated to 


have come from France. 
Sweden. 


anuary 16th.—Press comment in the leading newspapers on the 
breakdown of the trade negotiations with Germany (which had been 
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announced the previous day) was to the effect that this must inevitably 
accentuate the reorientation of Swedish trade policy from Germany 
towards Great Britain which had begun when Britain left the gold 


standard. 


U.S.A. 

January 4th.—Speaking in the Senate, Mr. Borah said he cared very 
little about war debts in comparison with the restoration of markets for 
the farmer, with the restoration of world trade and with the achievement 
of monetary stability. On the subject of the shrinkage of trade he said 
that since 1929 Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary had decreased their purchases in the U.S.A. by 60 per cent. 
Thirty-two nations had been forced off the gold standard and America 
was paying a high premium for its continued observance. The American 
farmer, he said, owed $12,500 million, which, measured by the price of 
commodities at the beginning of 1933 was equal to about $30,000 million. 

Senator Borah also described the Orient as moving towards complete 
ruin by demonetization of silver and urged that it should be the work 
of an international conference to restore silver to its proper place. Great 
Britain had been wrong to force India to adopt a gold bullion standard 
in1g25. There could be no hope of recovery until silver had been “‘ given 
back ” to the Orient, reparations had been wiped out, armaments reduced, 
and monetary stability restored. 

As regards France he was of opinion that the French belief was 
justified that what happened during M. Laval’s visit in October, 1931 
made it reasonable to suppose that the Lausanne Agreement should be 
followed by a revision and adjustment of the debts. 

January 5th—Mr. Calvin Coolidge died suddenly at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, aged 60. 

Mr. Roosevelt informed President Hoover that he wished to confer 
with the Secretary of State regarding foreign problems. 

Postponement of payment of German army of occupation debt instal- 
ment. (See Germany.) 

January 7th—The British Ambassador called on Senator Borah to 
explain to him that India had not abandoned silver for the gold standard 
in 1925, but that the country had been on the gold exchange standard 
ever since 1893, except during a short period during the war. India 
was careful to sell silver only when it was least likely to affect the market, 
and was more cautious about this than were the producers of silver. 

January 9th.—A conference took place at Mr. Roosevelt’s residence 
between him and Mr. Stimson, who subsequently stated that their 
conversation was ‘‘ most satisfactory.” 

Speaking in the Senate, Senator Reed read a letter from Mr. Stimson 
regarding the Hoover—Laval conversations of October 1931, in which 
he said that “‘ so far as these discussions touched upon the subject of 
debts and reparations they were limited entirely to temporary steps 
which might be taken to offset the effects of the depression. M. Laval’s 
position was that any such steps, if taken by France, as to reparations 
should be limited entirely to steps taken within the province of the 
Young Plan, which he insisted must continue in full force and effect. 
This in itself indicated that any remedial proposals would be of a tem- 
porary nature . . . no cancellation or revision of either debts or 
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reparations was proposed by either side. No assurances or commitments 
on such a subject were either asked for or given.” 

January toth.—The President sent a special message to Congress 
urging either prompt ratification of the Convention suppressing the 
trade in arms and implements of war, or else Congressional authority 
for the President to take that action. (The Convention was signed at 
Geneva on June 17th, 1925). The message was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

January 11th—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
approved a resolution that the President should be authorised to place 
an embargo on the export of arms to nations at war or threatening war. 

January 13th.—The President returned to Congress without approval 
the Philippine Independence Bill, with a statement of his reasons. The 
House of Representatives then passed a resolution, by 274 votes to 94, 
to override his veto. 

In his message, Mr. Hoover discussed the “ triple responsibility ” of 
the Government, to the Philippine people, to the American people, and 
to the world at large. The consummation of Filipino aspiration for a 
“form of separate nationality’ would have to be achieved without 
projecting that people into “economic and social chaos”; without 
involving the American people in military action to maintain order or 
protect the Islands from encroachment by others; and, in a manner 
which would not “ project more chaos into a world already sorely beset 
by instability.” The undeveloped resources of the Islands invited 
pressure from “‘ immense neighbour populations for peaceful infiltration 
or forcible entry” which the Filipino people would be powerless to 
prevent. 

The Bill made no effective provision for the maintenance of the 
people’s independence thereafter from outside pressure except the promise 
of an effort on the part of the United States towards neutralisation, and 
other nations were unlikely to become parties to neutralisation if they 
continued to maintain their military and naval bases in the Islands. In 
any case, neutralisation was a feeble assurance of independence unless 
they guaranteed it. Philippine liberation should be based on a plebiscite, 
to be taken 15 or 20 years later, before which there should be arranged 
a ‘‘ mutual preference in trade similar to and on a wider scale than that 
with Cuba.” 

January 16th.—The Philippine House of Representatives voted not 
to accept the Independence Bill even if it passed the U.S. Senate over 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. Ogden Mills, the Secretary to the Treasury, broadcast a statement 
in which he warned Congress of the necessity of balancing the Budget, 
and said, ‘‘ no matter how good its credit is, no Government can afford 
to continue living beyond its means year after year.” 

It was understood that the State Department had sent a notifica- 
tion to all the diplomatic representatives abroad that there had been 
no change in the Hoover-Stimson doctrine, pledging the Government 
not to give recognition to territorial or other changes achieved by 
the use of force. 

January 17th—The Senate over-rode the President’s veto of the 
Philippine Independence Bill by 66 votes to 26, and the measure thus 


became law. | 
Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement reading: ‘‘ Any statement relating 
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to any particular foreign situation must, of course, come from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States. I am, however, wholly willing to 
make it clear that American foreign policy must uphold the sanctity of 
international treaties. That is the corner-stone on which all relations 
between nations must rest.” 


U.S.S.R. 

January 7th.—A meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party, which was addressed by Stalin, dealt with the plans 
for the economic policy for the second five years’ period. It was under- 
stood that a change in agricultural policy was to be made, and the grain 
quota system replaced by a fixed graduated tax in kind. (This had 
already been done in respect of meat and milk.) After payment of the 
tax peasants would be allowed to dispose freely of their products. 

January 9th.—Speaking before the Executive Committee Stalin stated 
that the process of industrialisation during the second Five Years would 
be carried out more slowly, and instead of an annual increase in production 
of 22 per cent. the figure aimed at would be 13-14 per cent. There was 
now no necessity to promote the policy of accelerating tempo to the 
maximum ; the main problem of laying the foundation of a new and up-to- 
date technique for industry, transport, agriculture, and improving the 
defensive capacity of the country——-was a stage which had already been 
passed through, in its main features, during the first Five Year Plan. 
The principal réle under the second Five Years belonged to the new 
works and to the mastering of their technique. More time was needed 
to improve the skill of the workers and to acquire the new habits necessary 
for the full utilisation of the new technique. 

Referring to the progress of the collectivisation of agriculture, Stalin 
said they had promoted this at an accelerated rate and had achieved a 
great success in combining over 50 per cent. of the peasant farms, ex- 
tending over 70 per cent. of the total area cultivated by the peasantry 
into collective farms. This meant the over-fulfilment of the Plan by 
300 per cent. They had routed the Kulaki as a class, although they had 
not been completely finished with. They had already completed col- 
lectivisation ‘“‘in its main features throughout the basic regions of the 
U.S.S.R.” and the problem thenceforward was to strengthen the organisa- 
tion of the farms and “ to expel the wrecking elements, and make the 
collective farms genuinely Bolshevist.” 

He also referred to the currency question and dealt with the criticisms 
of foreign economists. How could they allege, he said, that our currency 
has no value? With it they had built Magnitostroy, Dnieprostroy, 
Kuznetzstroy, their tractor and motor-car works, hundreds of thousands 
of collective farms and thousands of State farms. The stability of the 
currency was certainly not guaranteed by gold reserves alone; it was 
secured in the first place by the tremendous quantity of goods in the 
hands of the State, let out into circulation at fixed prices. 

January 12th.—Molotoff’s speech to the Central Committee of the 
Party was published. This gave the increase in the figure of gross pro- 
duction aimed at in 1933 at 16-5 per cent., ie., 34 milliard roubles 
instead of 29-2 milliards, as in 1932. Of this total, 18 milliards were to 
be for capital construction. The estimated revenue for the State Budget 
was placed at 34,700 millions. 

The main problems in industry were the increasing of labour efficiency, 
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the reduction of costs of production and the improvement of quality of 
the output, and ‘“‘ we must and we can,’’ Molotoff said, “ secure this year 
a further improvement in supplying the workers and employees with 
food and general commodities.” While production would be increased 
by 16:5 per cent. the number of workers would only be increased by 2 per 
cent. and he laid emphasis on the need for acquiring technical knowledge 
and learning the work of new enterprises. Good progress had, however, 
been made in the formation of staffs of skilled workers, and during the 
past 5 years the number of industrial specialists had increased from 
3°8 per 100 to 7. 

On the subject of food supplies for the towns, he said that as regards 
stocks they were replacing the former system of contracts by a system 
of collecting stocks by means of taxation. This new system had first 
been tried in the autumn of 1932 (in respect of meat and milk) and he 
concluded, ‘‘ as far as grain stocks are concerned, we shall certainly have 
to adopt the taxation system.” 

A resolution passed by the Plenum of the Central Committee stated 
that, as a result of the steady carrying out of the policy of industrialisation 
and an extensive Socialist offensive along the entire front, the basic 
task of the Five Year Plan, i.e., a technical base for socialist reconstruc- 
tion of the whole national economy, had been fulfilled. 


January 13th.—A resolution was passed deciding upon the establish- 
ment of “ political departments ”’ in the State farms and tractor stations 
to carry on propaganda among the peasants and supervise the work in 
the collectives. It was stated that the disorganisation in grain collections, 
etc., was caused by the lack of “ political consciousness ”’ and the slack- 
ness of local Communists. - 

A number of officials were expelled from the Party, including Eismont 
and Tolmachev, and Smirnov was expelled from the Central Executive 
Committee. Rykov, Tomsky and Schmidt were warned. 


January 17th.—Details of a second speech by Stalin to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party were published. In this he stated 
that the grain collections had been disappointing and for this gave five 
reasons: (I) The failure of village officials to control properly the trade 
of the collective farms, which arose out of the legalizing of a higher 
market price for grain than the established State price. (2) Local 
Communists had not realized the difference in their work implied by the 
establishment of collectives; and had supposed that collectivisation 
by itself would advance farming, not realising that, while private farmers 
naturally look after their jobs, the collective farms provided an admirable 
opportunity for shirking unless the workers were properly led. (3) Many 
Communists had decided that as collectives were a Socialist form oi 
economy, this was sufficient to secure proper management, and they 
were often incapable of managing, being just ‘‘ buds with party tickets. 
(4) Local officials had not known how to conduct the struggle witl 
Kulaks. They had gone on hunting for men “ with beastly faces, red 
necks, harsh voices and guns, like those on the posters,’ but at the 
present day the Kulaks were quiet, sweet, almost holy men sitting inside 
the collectives as managers, secretaries, leading the village Communists 
by the nose. (5) Some Communists who had a sense of responsibility 
underestimated the task in collective farm construction. While under 
the small farm system hostile influences were scattered, in collective 
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farms big mass organisations were able to “ steer against ’’ the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

A Note from the Government to the Japanese Government was 
published. The Japanese Government had proposed, in reply to 
suggestions for a non-aggression pact, that a permanent Soviet- 
Japanese Manchurian frontier commission should be set up for the 
settlement of possible disputes. The Soviet Government’s Note regretted 
the Japanese attitude but was willing to consider the creation of the 
commission, though it did not expect incidents to arise from the presence 
on the Soviet frontier of Japanese troops. The Note stated that the 
proposal for a non-aggression pact still held good. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated January 7th, 1933. 
i. Text of Commercial Agreement between France and Japan relative to 
Indo-China. Signed at Paris, May 13th, 1932. 
2. Protocol of Signature, May 13th, 1932. 
3. Exchange of Notes, May 13th, 1932. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 14th, 1933. 
French Documents on the Origins of the War, Vol. IV, Second Series. 
1. The eS and Great Britain. 
2. Morocco and S 
Macedonia and nade. 
The Russo-Japanese War. 
The consequences of the Russo-Japanese War—German Policy. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


A mimeographed Memorandum dealing with Foreign Short-Term Loans in 
Germany, 1919-1932, has been issued. 7opp. Price 2s. (to Members of Chatham 
House, Is.). 

It is divided into an introduction and eight chapters :— 

(i.) The Loss of German Assets, 1914-1918. 
(ii.) The First Stage of Reconstruction. 
(iii.) The Inflation and its Effects on German Economic Life, 1923. 
(iv.) The Dawes Plan and the Second Period of Reconstruction, 1924-30. 
(v.) The Young Plan, 1930. 
(vi.) The Development of the Crisis, 1930-1931. 
(vii.) Reparations—The Moratorium—Lausanne, 1931-1932. 
(viii.) The Problem of the Short-Term Credits. 

Full statistical information is given in twenty-four tables, covering every 
aspect of State and private finance since the War. 

A new Memorandum on the Most FavourED NartION clause, as an instrument 
of National policy, will be issued on or about January 26th, 1933. Price 2s, (1s. to 
Members). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
January 19th International Railway Conference as --- Cairo 
23rd *7o0th Session of the League Council nee ... Geneva 


23rd *Meeting of the Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference eee $4 ie Aa ..» Geneva 


25th *Permanent Central Opium Board sila ... Geneva 
30th *61st Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. ... Geneva 


31st *General Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference... iio aii ae oa ... Geneva 


February 13th *Supervisory Committee... sds “en ... Geneva 
21st International Commission of the Elbe... .-- Dresden 
1 24th-26th Rotary International Conference ... ee --» Southport 

Feb.-March (?) 1st International Trade Congress “és ... Paris 
April (?) World Economic Conference oe ws .-» London 
May 3Ist *Annual Conference of the I.L.O. ... eos ... Geneva 
June Congress of International Chamber of Commerce Vienna 
June International Cotton Congress __.... ve ... Prague 
July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress ... Pe ..- Cologne 


July-August World Grain Conference ... ost oat ... Regina, 
Canada 


” 


August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... --- G6ddlléd, 
Hungary 


7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... Géddllé, 
Hungary 


” 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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